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Che Philanthropist. 


‘Aibough the head under which we have ranged 
je following remarks, may appear at the first 
At somewhat singular, we are of opinion that 
gutentive perusal will-shew that it is not in- 
The subject is peculiarly entitled to the 
tion of our readers, from its connexion with 
portant County Establishment; in the econo-} 
and. complete’ ents oP-which, almost 
amongst us have more Or less an intersét. 


It is indeed the more surprising that this building 
should have erected with ‘so little regard to its 
ventilation, when the necessity of this measure had 
more particularly of Jate, engaged so much ef the 
pudfic attention, or when the Borough Gaol afforded 
a model ‘in. so many respects worthy of imitation, 
Indeed, it would be difficult to name any prison 
erected within the last century, where the provision 
for this most important measure was ‘so utlaccount- 
ably neglected, say mallee 
It is a fact also that cannot be too frequently con- 
sidered; that independently of those hamanpe 
s,- which ehould make us provide fur the health} 


| seemed to have inilicted the curse of barren- 
ness, yet teemed with voluminous pro-duc 
tions. As aman, however, jogs on in life, 
his objects of wonder daily diminish, and 
he is continually finding out some very sim- 
ple 3 for agtie great matter of marvel. 
Thus it has been my hap, in my pererina-3 
tions about thig great metropolis, to blunder 
upon a scene which unfolded to me some 


should feel some. anxiety for the preservation of 
the health of its inmates, more particularly from 
the observations .made by Dr. Meyler on its ven- 
tilation in his lectures last year, at the Liverpoo! 
Royal Institution. ; : 
The justice and propriety of these observations 
were, we believe, admitted by those who attended, 
yet we have not heard that any provision has been 
made to remove thé defects which were then so 
[clearly and accurately pointed out. The objections 
made to its ventilation were, as far ap we can 
recollect, of a two-fold ‘tiature. It was egntended, 
} that the form of the. interfered con- 














cies 
THE GREAT IMPORTANCE OF 
VENTILATION ;s — 


WHDERED GENERALBY AND PARTICULARLY 
IN REFERENCE TO THE 

ny COUNTY HOUSE OF CORRECTION, 

picTING AT KIRXDALE, NEAR LIVERPOOL. 

complaint has been more frequently or justly 


aed. than of the. slowness with which useful 


buitding very. 
siderably with the enfranee Of the externa} atmo. 
sphere, and that its interior construction contributed 
to prevent an adequate and due circulation of air 
within. This fluid is one of the most elastic sub- 
stances in nature; it moves in straight lines, and is 
in a peculiar degree when in motion, liable to be re- 


bad confined in prisons, that thie country has 
frequently suffered from the ravages of fever 
g in our jails; and also that the most de- 
stractive sources of infection to our fleets and 
a ee in these impure and ill ventilated 
places, e should therefore guard against the ac-| 





sisted and reflected by the opposition Of Otiiem, dies 
Curvilinear figures are from this cause, in gn eminen 
degree, unfavourable to ventilation, by 
peliments to the free motion of the 
The circular construction of the corridore of t! 
new House of Correction will prevent the 





nents advance into general adoption, and 
Meot alone in questions of minor concern, byt 
ise which exert considerable influeace in pro- 
fog our social and domestic comforts, or'in .pre- 
the health of individuals as -well as tliat of 
general community. Perhaps ip Gp ‘instatiée is 
preglect mare to be deplored, in our Omit- 
to remove those causes of di which ¢ktend 
infuence through the geveral: of society, 
w great and so unaccountable. is this neglect, 
udisregard of the pablic health, might with 
thbe classed amongst the most.c of the 
ices of nations. Notwithstanding the lights 
cb modern chemistry has reflected on the func- 
of respiration, awd on the iufluence which the 
jouphere exerts On the animél, 
holy series of events m: iting 
king from the respiration of, hapure air; the 
of preveuting the recurfence.of these dis- 


have beey, unaccouutably passed over, and 
imperfect ventilation of our hospitals and our pyi- 
reproach te the wisdom and 


“ate ofthe public health in 
at yopetons towns, as for example, in Lon- 
we owe fidt many diseases disappeer. with. 
reaava ‘ 


remaiga @ 
ity of the Rati 
It we review: ¢ 


of. wauses which contributed 

teed thei?” general at . The different 
which desolated London, and carried off s0 
pay its inhabitants, originated in local or do- 
it causes. The great fire in 1665, by the im- 
which it produced, seems to have ba- 

wed this diseage ; and the mortality produced by 
r epidemics, though still existing to a certain 
has ina great measure disappeared before 

m improvements which have alike contributed 
the cleanliness and health of our metropolis; and 
vecompare the bills of mortality now with those 
wore remote periods, and contrast the state of 
we iu thé metropolisin ancient with that of pre- 

out timesywe shall invariably find the progressive 
rovements.of the public health. keep pace with 
improvements in the cleanliness and’ airiness of 
treets, the internal! economy of the houses, and 
advancement in the refinement and comforts of 


‘Anoog the many cdiuses that contributed to'the | 


meration of disease, none have been more frequent. 
a the neglect of cleanliness and ventilation in 
prisons, and when a less enlightened and hy- 


superintendance influenced the regulatidn of! 


places, numbers have, at different’ times, 
‘a victims tu infection, originating in these close 
dimpure nests of disease. It is, however, a dis- 
ng fact, confirmed by a variety of reports, and 
M the recent pablications of differeut individuals, 
this source of disease yet remains to a very 
waing extent, and that there is scarcely a single 
ia which typhus fever does not oceusionally 
ke > appearance, proceeding from. neglect of 
lation. 
Itis true, that this proceeds in a very consider- 
e degree from the imperfect construction of these 
Idings, Erected in periods when ventilation was 
t imperfectly .uuderstood, or its necessity hot 
'Y {ppreciated, the original defect has been found 
Iremely difficult of removal. Those who have 
the regulation and management of these con- 
wm, have not in this respect paid sufficient'attén- 
to the claims of humanity ; and in providing for 
‘curity of the prisoners, they seemed to dod 
*fotten that they were not authorised to endanger 
tir bealth or life. “More liberal and just views of 
rig@inal jurisprudence are daily becoming more 


alent, and in the prisons which have been more] 


ntly erected, a greater degree of attention seems 
- have been . 
ularly to. the. health of their inhabitanty, “The 
lernaleconemy of these establishments -has Been 
™ particularly investigated of late years, an 
feeling is daily becoming more prevadent, ‘the’ 
my laiction beyond the means necessary to secure 
= Person of the prisoner becomes an act ‘Of >ii- 
oped to him, and a most reprehensible violation 
thesdaws of humanity. It is vot, therefore, sur- 
Prising that the public should view with a consider- 
ie degree. of interest, the new House of Correc- 
Now erecting near Liverpvuol, and that they 


paid to the comforts, but more pat-| 


‘gine that.these cells aré to be refused the necegsury 








ofeig from freely passing through it, and as the sup- 


ply of air for the cells at each side of the 

must necessarily depend in a ¢-‘measure on thi 
source, their vent'lation must be proportionably de- 
fective. 

The rooms of a prison should have windows open- 
ing in every direction, that it may embrace the ad- 
vantages of the wind from w quarter it ma’ 
blow, otherwise the amount of its ventilation. 
vary with every alteration in the currents of the at- 
mosphere. The entrauce of the external air, iuto the 
cells of this building now erecting, will only take’ 
place when the wind blows directly into them; its 
unhappy form being peculiarly unfavourable to 
entrance of this fluid, a disadvantage which ie me 
to be regretted, as it-is not compensated by the exter. 
nal architectural heauty of the buildiyg; for, perhaps, 
in reviewing the different jails successively 
in this co it would be difficult to find 9 more 
hea agranstal, misshapen pile of stones anti mior- 
tar, this new County House of Correction; 
standing, as it does, like an unseemly and unnatural 
excresceace om the fair face of a beautiful country, 
to intercept the ‘view, and outrage the taste of its ia- 


habitants. ‘ 

There are great impediments to the free -circuls- 
tion of air in double buildings; more particularly 
when the cells communicate by means of an interven- 
ing passage. Their ventilation, under these circum 
stances, will pretty mach consist in effecting an in 
terchange of air between the Opposite rooms. In 
such buildings, too much attention cannot be paid 
to effect, at least, the full ventilation of this iuter- 
vening p ; but even when the corridores are 
straight, and open in two opposite’ directions to the 
atmosphere, ventilation produced by their means, 
even under the most favourable circumstances, is de- 
fective. How therefore must it be in the circular 
corridore of the new House of Correction, open only 
to one direction of the wind, while it is also divided 
by doors into small aud close compartments, where 
the air would appear to be almast hermetically sealed. 

In fact, the ventilation of the cells, in this cheer- 
less and comfortiess building, will be in every respect 
imperfect. When the wind blows into them, it will 
only sweep the. upper part of the room :. when. the 
wing does not blow in their direction, their inmates 
will, during the night,’ be immersed in:a loathsome 
and literally poisonous atmosphere ; butin the lower 
cells, where the entrance of this fluid is in a more 
particular.,.manner impeded, the state of the air 
must he still more intolerable. Besides, we may 
rest assured that in cold weather the prisoners will 
close the external opening, unless they are forcibly 
prevented from doing so,’ and under these circum. 
stances they will,’ during the night, be compelied 
to respire the same air, while this fluid will become 
every moment more vitiated by respiration, as well 
as by the suspension of the effluvia emitted from 
their persons aod clothes. 

The wretched inmates of these cells must thus de- 
pend, for a supply of pure air, on such interchange of 
their atmusphere, as will be produced by the differ- 
ence between its specific gravity aud that contained 


in the adjoining corridore. This, in a short time after||, 


they are locked up, will amount almost to nothing ; 
and as uo adequate provision is made to ventilate the 
corridore, the people will be confined ig stagnant 
and almost putrid air, during the night. 

One of the turnkeys.of the place observed tosome 
gentlemen who lately visited it, how well it was veu- 
tilated, and how famously the wind swept. through 
it! There certainly can be no doubt, that, when.the 
wind. is high, it will make its way through all the open 
passages to which it is opposed ; and if this house were 
merely fo.stand as a lantern, without windows for the 
wind to whistle through it, no ove could in fairness 
question the propriety of the means employed for its 
ventilation. But we cannot allow ourselves to ima. 


‘comfort of windows. We must consider that it is a 
habitation for haman beings, who are susceptible to 
the impression of external agents ;' that we have no 
right to expose them to the piercing and bleak winds 
of winter, because we were unacquainted with better 
means of providing an adequate supply.of fresh air, 


nte| ‘other times a most virulent and alarming activity. 


i 
i 
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| 
| 


| 
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}| ed, should by some be thought expensive, let it be 


i wight he offered on the immediate necessity of at- 


feoly of the prisoners but of the public, are thus 
Hentrasted to their charge. 





and perbaps imagined that what was difficult to us 
must necessarily be equally or still more so to others, 


cumulation of those agents that produce disease, lest, 
some peculiar state of the atmosphere should excite 
them into unusual activity; for it is a fact suffici- 
ently authenticated, that’ the same causes of dis- 
tase which at one time lie inert, will acquire at 


Such are & few of the many observations that 


teuding to these literally vital measures. Those 
who have undertaken the charge of the erection 
of this establishment, are placed in a station of 

¢ and awfal responsibility, The lives not 


_ It becomes, therefore, 
their duty to avail. themsclves of every useful sug- 
tyra when they. are thus acting as trustees for 

public good. An individual in his private con- 
cerhs, may if he choose, indulge his caprices or 
his antipathies; but when. aeting for the public, 
more particularly in. matters connected with the 


Loe Art of human life, opposition to essential 
improvements ceases to be regarded. merely as 


ores, tt becomes criminal, .The humanity 
even of the legislature, amidst a cude of severe 

has provided for the health of the pri- 
soner, and we cannot suppose that the suggesti 
of benevolence will be those only which are dis- 
regarded. The 14th Geo. JIl. c. 59. states, 
Whereas the malignant fever, commonly called 
the jail distemper, is found to be owing to want 

‘cleanliness and fresh air in several jails: the 

uences whereof might be prevented: if 
the justices of the peace were duly authorised to 
provide such accommodation in jails as may be 
necessary to answer this salutary purpose :—It is 
enacted, that the justices shall order the walls of 
every room to be scraped and washed opce every 
year: and constantly supplied with* hand venti- 
lators or otherwise.” 

The benevolence displayed by the legislature in 
its provisions for the regulations of prisons, will 
doubtless be seconded by those to whom their 
jurisdiction is entrusted. In the advancement of 
this object, the different local constituted authori- 
ties will doubtless evince their visible sign of active 
humanity. The defects which originated only from 
insafficient information, will disappear when this 
source of error is removed, and will speedily be 
followed by an impulse to amend them. 

It is only necessary to‘convince the public of the 
utility of the means, and no feelings of any kind 
will be: allowed to impede its progress or prevent 
‘its adoption. In matters of such high concern as 
the preservation of the public health, inattention 
hecomes a crime, and if the expedients recommend- 
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remembered, that the object is, THE PRESERVA- 
TION OF HUMAN LIFE. 


* When this act was passed, ventilation was not 
understood, and was iu general, effected in prison 
by the mechanical ventilators introduced by Dr. Hales, 
But in the present enlightened period, a house of cor- 
rection is erected; whose ventilation {s in a particular 
manner defective, and no provision is even made for 
fulfilling the humane command of the legislature. 











She Gleaner. 


“J am but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuf.” W orTon. 





THE SKETCH BOOK 
oF 
* Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 


No. VI. 


Le Glad 


THE ART OF BOOK MAKING. 
aif that severe doom of Synesitis be true—* It is a 
offence to steal dead men’s labours, than their 


cater 
Bihes,” what shall become of most writers ?”” 
Pe Burton’s Anat. Melancholy. 
‘ 


I have often wondered at the extreme 
fecundity of the press, and how it came to 


‘of the mysteries of the- book-making craft, 
and at once put my astonishment on this 
head at an end. 


I was one summer's day loitering through 
the great saloons of the British Museum, 
with that listlessness with which one is apt 
to saunter about a museum in warm wea- 
ther ; sometimes lolling over the glass cases. 
of minerals, sometimes studying the hiero- 
glyphics on an Egyptian mummy, and some-, 
times trying, with about equal success, to, 
comprebend the allegorical paintings on the 
lofty ceilings. While I was gazing about 
in this idle way, my attention was attracted 
to a'distant door, at the end of a suite of 
apartments. It was closed, but every now, 
and then it would open, and some strange- 
favoured being, generally clothed in black, 
would steal forth, and glide through the, 
rooms, without noticing any of the sur- 
rounding objects. There was an air of. 
mystery about this that piqued my languid 
curiosity, and I determined to attempt the 
passage of that straight, and to explore the 
unknown regions that lay beyond. ‘The 
door yielded to my hand, with all that faci- 
lity with which the portals of enchanted 
castles yield to the adventurous knight 
errant. I found myself in a spacious cham 
ber, surrounded with great cases of vene- 
rable books. Above the cases, and just 
under the cornice, were arranged a great 
number of quaint, black-looking portraits 
of ancient authors. Long tables, with 
stands for reading and writing, were placed 
about, at which sat many pale, cadaverous 
personages, poring intently over dusty vo- 
lumes, rummaging among mouldy manu- 
scripts, and taking copious notes of their 
contents. The most hushed stillness reigned 
through this mysterious apartment, except- 
ing that you might hear the racing of pens 
over sheets of paper, or, occasionally, the 
deep sigh of one of these sages, as he shift- 
ed his position to turn over the page of an 
old folio ; doubtless arising from that hollow- 
ness and flatulency incident to learned re- 
search, 


Now andsthen one of these personages 
would write something on a small slip of 
paper, and ring a bell, whereupon a familiar 
would appear, take the paper in profound - 
silence, glide out of the room, and return 
shortly loaded with ponderous tomes, upon 
which the other would fall, tooth and nail, 
with famished voracity. I had no longer a 
doubt that I had happened upon a body of 
magi, deeply engaged in the study of occult 
scienees. The scene called to mind an 
eastern tale I had read, of a philosopher 
who was sliut up in an enchanted library, 
in the bosom of a mountain, that only 
opened once a year; where he made the 
spirits of the place obedient to his coms 
mands, 10° bring him books of all kinds of 
dark knowledge, so that at the end of the 
year, when the magic portal once more 














pass that so many heads, on which nature 


swung open on its hinges, he issued forth 
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106 
|—and a sober philosophical treatise furnishes 
ithe body for a whole series of bouncing and 
spafkling essays. ‘Thas’ittis in’ the clenring 
of our American woodlands; where we 
‘burn down a forest of stately.pines, a.pro- 
geny of dwarf oaks start up in their, place ; 
and we never see the prostrate trunk of « 
tree, mouldering into soil, but it gives 











so versed in forbidden lore, as to be able to 
soar above the heads of the multitude, and 
control the powers of nature. 

My curiosity being now fully aroused, | 
whispe red to one of the familiars, as he was 
about to leave the room, and begged an in- 
terpretation of the strange scene before me. 
A few words were sufficient for the pur- ' 
pose. 1 found that these mysterious per birth to a whole tribe of fungi. 
senages, whom I had mistaken for magi,|, Let us not, then, lament over the decay 
were principally authors, and were in the |!and oblivion irtto which ancient writers| 
very act of manufacturing books. 1 was, | descend; they do ‘but submit ‘to the:great 
in fact, in the reading room of the great | law of nature, which declares that all’ sub- 
ritish Library, an immense collection of | lunary shapes of matter shall be limited in 
volumes of all ages and languages, many | their duration, but which decrees also, that 
of which are now forgotten, and most of! their elements shall never perish. Genera-| 
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which are seldom read. To these seques- 
tered pools of obsolete literature, theréfore, 
do many modern authors repair, and draw 
binchkees' full of classic Jore, or ‘‘ pure Eng- 
lish, undefiled,” wherewith to swell their 
own scanty rills of thought. 

Being now in possession of the secret, I 
sat down in a corner, and watched the pro- 
cess of this book manufactory. I noticed 
one lean, bilious-looking wight, who sought 
none but the most worm-eaten volumes, 
printed in black letter. He was evidently 
constructing some work of profound erudi- 
tion, that would be purchased by every man 
who wished to be thought learned, placed 
upon a conspicuous shelf of his library, or 
laid open upon his table ; but never read. 
I observed him, now and then, draw a large 
fragment of biscuit out of his pocket, and 
gnaw; whether it was his dinner, or whe- 
ther Ire was endeavouring to keep off that 
exhaustion of the stomach, produced by 
gnuch pondering over dry works, I leave to 
harder students than myself to determine. 

There was one old gentleman in bright 
coloured clothes, with a chirping, gossip- 
ing expression of countenance, who had all 
the appearance of an author on good terms 


‘Ition after generation, both in animal and | 
‘vegetable life, passes away, but the vital 
\principle is transmitted to their posterity, 
and the species continues to flourish. Thus, 
also, do authors beget authors, ‘and having 
produced a numerous progeny, in a good 
old age they sleep with their fathers, that is 
to say, with the authors who preceded them 
—and from whom they had stolen. 

While I was indulging in these rambling 
fancies, I had leaned my head against a pile 
of reverend folios. Whether it was owing 
to the soporific emanations from these 
works; or to the profound quiet of the 
room ; or to the lassitude arising from much 
wandering ; or to an unlucky habit of nap- 
ping at improper times and places, with 
which I am grievously afflicted, so it was, 
that I fell into a doze. Still, however, my 
imagination continued busy, and indeed 
the same scene remained before my mind's 
eye, only a little changed in some of the 
details. I dreamt that the chamber was 
\|still decorated with the portraits of ancient 
‘authors, but that the number was increased, 
|The long tables had disappeared, and in 
\\the place of the sage magi, I beheld a rag- 
ged, thread-bare throng, such as may be 








with his bookseller. After considering him |/seen plying about that great repository of 
attentively, I recognised in him a diligent ||cast-off clothes, Monmouth-street. When- 
getter up of miscellaneous works, that | ever they seized upon a book, by one of 
bustled off well with the trade. I was |those incongruities common to dreams, 
curious to sce how he manufactured his ||methought it turned into a garment of fo- 
wares. Ile made more stir and show of |/reign or antique fashion, with which they 
business than any of the others ; dipping | proceeded to equip themselves, I noticed, 


into various books, fluttering over the leaves || however, that no one pretended to clothe 








of manuscripts, taking a morsel out of one, ‘himself from any particular suit, but took | 
a morsel out of another, “ line upon line, a sleeve from one, a eape from another, a 
precept upon precept, here a little und ‘skirt from a third, thus decking himself out | 
there a little.” The contents of his book |piece-meal, while some of his original rags 
seemed to be as heterogeneous as, those of ||would peep out from among his borrowed 
It was |/finery. 

There was a dapper, rosy, well-fed par-| 
son, who I observed ogling several mouldy 
polemical writers through an eye-glass. He 
make the medley “slab and good.” ‘soon contrived to slip on the voluminous 

After all, thought I, may not this pilfer- ‘mantle of one of the old fathers, and having 
ing disposition be implanted in authors for |/purloined the gray beard of another, en- 
‘deavoured to look exceeding wise. But the 
‘smirking commonplace of his countenance 
set at nought all the trappings of wisdom. 
One sickly-looking gentleman was busied 
inevitable decay of the works in which they ||embroidering a very flimsy garment with 


the witches’ cauldron in Macbeth. 
here a finger and there a thumb, toe of 
frog and blind worm’s sting, with his own 
gossip poured in like “ baboon’s blood,” to 





wise purposes ; may it not be the way in 
which providence has taken care that the 
seeds of knowledge and wisdom shall be 
preserved from age to age, in spite of the 
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ornaments, without eclipsing them. Some;y 
too, only seemed to contemplate the cos- 
tumes of the old*writers, to imbibe their 
principles of taste, and catch their air and 
spirit; but I grieve to say, that too many 
were apt to array themselves, from top to 
toe, in the,patchwork manner I have men- 
tioned. I should not omit to speak of one 
genius, of an ‘arrant cockney demeanour, 
who had a'violent propensity ‘to the pasto-. 
ral, but whose rural wanderings had been 
confined to the classic haunts of Primrose 
Hili, ‘and the solitudes of the Regent’s 
Park. He had decked himself in wreaths 
and ribands from all the old pastoral poets, 
and hanging his head on one side, went 
about with a fantastical, lack-a-daisical air, 
‘babbling about green fields.” But the 
personage that most struck my attention, 
was a pragmatical old gentleman, in clerical 
robes, with a remarkably large and.square, 
but bald head. le entered the room 
wheezing and pufling, elbowed his way 
through the throng, ‘with a look of sturdy 
self-confidence, and having laid ‘hands 
upon a thick Greck quarto, clapped it upon 
his head, and swept stately away in a friz- 
zled wig. 


In the height of this literary masquerade, 
a cry suddenly resounded from every side, 
of ** thieves! thieves!” I looked, and lo! 
the portraits about the walls became ani- 
mated! The old authors thrust out first a 
head, then a shoulder, from the canvass, 
looked down curiously, for an instant, upon 
the motley throng, and then descended, 
with fury in their eyes, to claim their rifled 
property. The scene of scampering and 
hubbub that ensued, bafiles all description. 
The unhappy culprits endeavoured ‘in ‘vain 
to escape with their plunder. On one side 
might be seen half a dozen old monks, 
stripping a modern professor ; on another, 
'there was sad devastation carried into the 
‘ranks of modern dramatic writers. Beau- 
‘mont and Fletcher, side by side, raged 
round the field like Castor and Pollux, and 
‘sturdy Ben Jonson enacted more wonders 
\than when a volunteer with the army in: 
landers. As to the gossiping compiler of 


| 
ifarragos, mentioned some time since, he 
5 . 





had arrayed himself in as many patches and 


colours as Harlequin, and there was as 
fierce a contention of claimants about him, 
as about the dead body of Patroclus. I 
was grieved to see many men, to whom I 
had been accustomed to look up with awe 
and reverence, fain to steal off with scarce 
arag to cover their‘nakedness. Just then 
my eye was caught by the pragmatical old 
gentleman in the Greek grizzled wig, who 
was scrambling away in sore affright with 
half a score of authors in full cry after him. 
They were close upon his haunches; in a 
twinkling off went his wig; at every turn 
some strip of raiment was peeled off of him, 
until in a few moments, from his domineer- 








were first produced. We see that nature gold thread drawn out of several old court 
has wisely, though whimsically, provided ‘prmed of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
for the conveyance of seeds from clime to || Another had trimmed himself magnificently 
clime, in the maws of certain birds ; so that ‘from an illuminated manuscript, had stuck 
animals, which, in themselves, are little |}a nosegay in his bosom, culled from “ The 
hotter than carrion, and apparently the| Paradise of dainty Devices,” and having 
lawless plunderers of the orchard and the || put Sir Philip Sydney’s hat on one side of 
corn field, are, in fact, nature's carriers to} his head, strutted off with an exquisite air 


with only a few tags and rags fluttering at 
his back. 


There was something sv ludicrous in the | 


catastrophe of this learned Theban, that I 
burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, | 
which broke the whole illusion. The tu-. 
mult and the scuffle were at an end. | 


The 
chamber resumed its usual appearance. | 





disperse and perpetuate ier blessings, In {of vulgar elegance. A third, who was but 
like manner, the beauties and fine thoughts | of puny dimensions, had bolstered himself 
of ancient and obsolete writers, are caught | out bravely with the spoils from several 
up by these flights of predatory ‘authors, |, obscure tracts of philosophy, so that he bad 
and east forth, again to flourish and bear | a very imposing front, but he was lamentably 


fruit in a remote and distant tract of time. | tattered in rear, and I perceived that he had 


ture frames, and hung in shadowy solemnity. 
along the walls. 
wide awake in my corner, 
assemblage of bookworms gazing at me! 


The old authors shrunk back into their pic- 


In short, I found myself 


with the whole l 








Many of their works, also, undergo a kind | patched his small clothes with leaves from 
of metempsychosis, and spring up under a Latin author. 


with astonisIinnent. 
had been real but my burst of laughter, a. 


Nothing of my dream. 


j 








sound never before heard in that grave 





new forms. Whatwas formerly a ponderous), There were some well-dressed gentlemen, 
history, revives in the shape of a romance ||it is true, who only helped themselves to a) 





sanctuary, and so abhorfent to the cars of 
wisdom, as to electrify the fraternity. 





—an old legend changes into a modern play | gem or so, which sparkled among their own 


ing pomp, he shrunk into a little, pursy, | large bud: that, in three or four days, bursts, 


ne chopp’d bald shot,” and made his exit |\resembling, in shape, form, and texture, a plume 
| ostrich feathers of a pomeua green colour, tipt # 
| edge with a dark brown; from between everyt 


ji with leaves and flowers that spring out of the4 


| Aaron’s Rod. 


The librarian now stepped UP to me, anf WAS: a 
demanded whether I had a card of adm elie 
sion. At first 1 did not comprehend };, ine 
but I soon found that the library was a kil oben te 
of literary “preserve,” subject to gan com. 
laws, and that no one must presume to hin a of 


there without special license and permisgigAil fowers' 2! 


In a word, 1 stood convicted of béinp: are 
arrant poacher, arid: was glad ‘to -thake fim inthe as 
precipitate retréat, -lest 1 should hase wt do 

g fro! 


whole pack of authors let loose upon me i? 





EXTRACTS 
‘FROM LETTERS FROM BUENOS AYRES AND om 
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By the Author of Letters from: Paraguay, 


The author of the letters from Paraguay (fy 
unknown to us,) describes himself as a Prote 
Novice in a Roman Catholic convent at Bi 
Ayres, ‘The Novice travelled ‘with ‘some pf; 
heads cf bis convent, -from-Buenos Ayres to y, 
doca, at the foot of the Cordilleras, -700 yi, 
thence across the mountains, estimated fron; }, 
to base at 40 leagues, and so to St. Jago in ¢, 
where he dates the greater number of his Jeti 


that name 
the rest of 
count of a 
we the Ne 


aud back to the city of the Conception, where “Te bes 
last of them is’ written. nent par 

The passage of the Cordilleras, whence’200 jim © on 
run, affords some information’ more new to us jj med net 
the common-place descriptions of the difficultig acet 
iheir precipitous tracts: ‘ BB nbroidere 


“ The river Mendoca, from which the city , or rat 


its name, takes its rise inthe eastern part-of the d with 
dilleras, from which it descends. inereasing as:it {im cle after 
by many small rivulets; and the rapidity with whiimm they Were ¢ 
descends, has enabled it to force a passage of ahgmm to the gre 
sixteen feet wide, through a mountain of chalk, maka andancle. 
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a sort of ‘arched’ cave, the roof of which forms dbri 
of nearly she same breadth as the apperture : imme 
atély under the bridge, at about twenty feet from 
top of the arch, spon an horizontal plane, out of 
smooth rock, rise five different fountaits of extrem 
hot water, possessing ‘many ‘medicinal virtues; 
water is thrown up as high as the top of the a 
when, as it falls, it mingles with the river, from 
the moment before it had seemed torise. ‘Ihe com) 
of those opposite waters on the humidity of the 
above, produces the most beautiful crystalization, 
almost every kind of figure the imagination can y 
sibly conceive: from between the larger objects 
continually falling drops as big as hazel-nuts, whi 
resting on the bed' of rock below, presetitly: bed 
petrified, and present to the eye one of che al 
traordinary pictures, that nature in all her 
has, perhaps, been known to display to the eyeofi 
painter, or to reward the researches of the natuni 
losopher. ‘ 

** Some of them are in the shape of pyramids, dq "# lastene 
points. as if cut by the band of the most skilfil teaching as 
dary, and of the purest white; clgse to it shim (tpty Wa 
another ofa different shape, and composed of aim 
different colours as the rainbow ; otliers immedut 
at or round the mouth of the fountains, Jook bikela 
masses‘of ‘the purest emerald.” 


This graad phenomenon is equalled, if not 
;passed, by the author’s account of the veg 
{world,—the happy vatley in Rasselas is not m 
| glorious, and perbaps not less real, than one am 
|the Cordilleras seen by our Novice. 


“ We now came to a valley of about a mile a 
half in diameter, surrounded on all sides by stupenis 
|Tocks, forming altogether an enchanting amphithedt 

On entering it, the eye i$ struck with the view of 
scene that beggars all description; an evergreen 
so delightfully intermixed with odoriferous plat 
shrubs, and flowers, that we might have fandied 
arrival in a Mahometan pafadise. In the centre oft 
fairy land rise several fountains, which throw 
water into the air to a surprising height, when th 
formed by their fall a thousoad. meandering streit 
which, after repeated windings and turnings, ual 
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into one stream, pouring into a large river about! . THE 
a mile distant. ‘This delightful scenery occupied 

my thoughts for some time, even after t had reat . 
St. Jago, for I-had taken up, and brought safely His Lords! 
me, four most beautiful shrubs, such’as I had ny whic! 
seen before, and all of them in full bloom. vreux, in D 
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‘ The stem of one is about twenty inches im hel 
and about one.inch in diameter, the bark of W 
|4s so exactly coloured, and marked with eircles like 
| bark of the rattle snake, that, at first sight, | acti 
thought it ayoung one, which had raised itself up 
'dart at something among the flowers, and had acti 
|advanced to kill it, when I was surprised to find 
self most agreeabiy deceived.’ It has neither bras’ 
‘nor leaves, but on the top, where it sends forth 








presents to the eye about ten or twelve leaves, ¢ 


‘leaves springs a cluster of flowers, green, whit 
pink, in form and shape like the everlasting pea; ! 
| cluster containing from twenty to thirty Mowers, ! 


‘about three inches above the leaves, when it gmt evitie, ol 
|bends downwards and forms altogether one of my of Gt 
most beautiful coronets that art or nature ever fp merville As 
duced, and emitting at the same time a very # Sry th 
scent resembling amber. I douwbr that it was from® ended upc 


‘flower the Indian caciques caught the idea of fo arwicksbir 


|those elegant feather ornaments, which the chiets 


on their heads at their festivals and processi MMM. ne uc 
|pleased me so much at Buenos Ayres. Another Mr. So 


|very Jow plant, in shape and size like a ben’s$ 
having a very delicate fibrous root; it is wholly ¢0 


tots poet, Al 


and rise about two inches; the leaves ar¢ dark gay ile. 


onthe upper side, and most pure white below. 


the root of every leaf spring three flowers in the You both 
of a star, of the colour of peach blossom, and Both fr 
flower is about half an inch in diameter, the ¢ff With Wil 
each strongly resembles a polyanthus, while To win 
lays not in the flower but in the leaves, which, Wichnom 
agitated by the air, seem to perspire a kind of That fir 
that adheres to the touch; its sceui is very powe is secon, 
but — like lavender. sue From ¥ 
* The third plant is e eaking, 2 fe 
stick, for which reason i ah given ie the yo aps 


That which I bave is about sw? 
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wis n, sprinkled with spots of dee - 
avery igh ie d-with: flowers in ‘shape ‘and Pye 
oo le blossoms; has very little smell, “and® the 
tke continue-only about fourteen or sixteen days, 
sag p off without any apparent decay, and 
wien ceeded by a green knob about thesize of a pep- 
itp For the Test ight days it remains green, 
ret changes to a deep yellow, and lastly black, wheri 
ten off atid is almost ittimediately suceeded by’ a 
: ver; and this, [am told, is its unvarying cdurse, 
fn reaches about six feet in height, when it suddenly 
ects: They are reproduced by the’ seed ‘contained 
‘athe berry, which, when- opened, dis¢loses a’ small 
i’. about the size of rape-seed ;, though “if sown in 
it does not produce so-strong a plant as these which 
rg from self sown seed. The last is a shrub of 
‘rare medicinal virtues; it. possesses, I am told, 
the valuable properties of the bezoar stone, once so 
shly extolled a8 an antidote’ space all ‘poisons and 
nant fevers. ‘The’ plant I have is very young, 
above a foot in length, therefore I cannot ‘as "yet 
its virtues; the nearest that resembles it among 
ot English shrubs is rue, and its scent is not unlikeit, 
wiy much more powerful; the leaves are very bitter, 
pdthe juice a violent astringent. It is not common 
jor it to hower more than once a year, when it is nearly 
gered with flowers in shape of small trumpets, of a 
fyit blue and yellow.” ; 
The transition is odd, but the next thiug-we have 
temention is the lady’s garters, not the flowers of 
that name, at St. Jago. They are in keeping with 
jerest of their finery, as will appear from’ the ac- 
count of a bridal dress of a Lita lady’of rank, We 
yye the Novice’s words. 
«To begin then with her chemise ; (for all the com- 
nent parts of her dress were distiactly visible) it was 
of the finest cambric, the bottom of which was trim- 
med with very broad: point lace, of about twenty gui- 
yas a yard, but the cambric reached no farther than 
the top of the knee; silk stockings of a pale blush, 
enbroidered with small rose buds of silver; her slip- 
, or rather sandals, were of silver tissue, embroi- 
d with red rose buds, bauded round the instep and 
gce after the Indian manner; but instead of ribbon 
were of pearl and emeralds, and served to display, 
to the greatest advantage, a beautifully formed foot 
ndancle. The stockings were fastened at the top with 
the celebrated Indian garters, which contained a talis- 
man, the value of which is highly, rated,'as it is sup- 
dto warn the wearer of every good or evil that is 
tobefal them, and no lady, I am told, would be seen 
in company without them, - being considered~as the 
most essential part of their dress. They may be worn 
tither round the leg or the upper part of the arm, and 
aeiavariably of one shape; that of a flat garter with 
qwings, but covered with the most ccstly materials, 
xcording to the fortune or caprice of the wearer.— 
The lady’s in question were of satin, set on each side 
with alternate pearl and emerald ; in the centre of each 
er was an opening in the ferm of a lozenge, which 
qntainsthe talisman, This also was set round with 
tesame costly materials; andit clasped on the out- 
ide of the leg with an emerald, from which depended 
to tassels of orienta) pearls, 1 must own this part of 
thedress pleased me much ;- as there appeared to be 
nmuch real taste displayed in the arrangement of it. 
Adose vest of silver tissue formed the shape, to which 
wa fastened with pearls a drapery of point lace, reach- 
tathing as low as where the cambric ended. This 
was bordered at the bottom. with a fringe 
about three inches deep, of the same _intermigture of 
faery as the sandal. ‘The neck, bosom, and arms, 
weredecorated in the same manner, with a profusion 
of pearls; but they had no covering, except a fall of 
fine point lace from,the sleeve of the chemise. ‘The 
hiir, of which the ladies here have a great quantity, 
was banded and looped with pearls; and on one side 
imsa latge butch of white roses composed of pearl, 
th leaves of emeralds.” ; 
While transcribing this, wc’ could not help fancy- 
ig we had, by mistake, taken up the Arab.an Tales, 
at the garters—Honi soit qui mal y pense. In- 
ded, there is a good infusion of romance iu our 
Nuvive’s' statements, whether he tells of love affairs, 
(which there are several in the genuine Spanish 
yle) or delineates a country. 


meee KKK KEK COD SERS 
Biographical sMoticcs. 


. THE LATE LORD SOMERVILLE. 
— 
His Lordship was descended from an ancient Roman 
ily, which -had: emigrated to France, and settled at 
vreux,in Normandy. ‘The first of this nanje on re- 
hed in Britain, is Sir Gualtier de Somerville, Lord of 
Wichnom, county of Stafford, (Spectator, vol. viii. 
. 607, 608,) and of Aston Somerville, county of 
bloucester, who came into England with William the 
eoqueror, anno 1066. He was ancestor of all the 
onervilles in Great Britain. James, the thirteenth 
ord Somerville, enlarged the family estate consider- 
bly; upon ‘the following occasion :—William de So- 
ille, the founder of the Scots baronial family, was 
reond son of Sir Walter de Somerville, of Wichnom, 
id: the direct male line of this English branch 
the family had been long extinct, having ended:in a 
ble heiress, who married Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
hm, in the reign of King Henry VIII; but a very 
ient branch of the Wichnom family continued to 
mirish in the descendants of Roger de Somervi'le, 
tohiving obtained from his father, Siz Walter de 
omerville, of Wichnom, the barony of Aston, in the 
bunty of Gloucester, bestowed upon it’ the name of 
pmérville Aston, From a long line of ancestors, this 
late, and the representation of the English house, 
ended upon William Somerville, Esq. of Endstone, 
Varwickshire, and of Somerville Aston, Gloucester- 
»the celebrated author of the caace and other 
s.; Thisamiable and ingenious gentleman became, 
the close of his life, involved in pecuniary diffieul- 
% Mr. Somerville had been introducéd to his Lord- 
pby the circumstance of their common ancestry, 
ich had becn announced to him by the celebrated 
tots poet, Allan Ramsay, in verses addréssedxo Mr. 
bMerville :— 


You both from one great lineage spring, 
Both from de Booervill, who came. 
With William; England’s conquering King, 
To win fair plains and lasting fame. 
Wichnom he left to’s eldest son, 
That first-born chief you represent ; 
1s second came té Caledon, 
From whom our Somerlc takes descent. 


Being himself without issue, and desirous to continue 
ancient estate in the same family, the poet made, 







































gottectly routid, idllow like a'tube ; the surface” 


in 1750,"ant “atrangentént With Lord Somterville,’ by 





BH which; in’ consideration’ of certain stims applied ‘to 'the 





|| Christian, regular in his attendance upon the duties of; 


telief of his: pecuniary ‘burdens, ‘he’ settled'‘upon his 
Lordship the reversion of his estates at his death, 
which Baepeoedie July, 1742, when the English estates. 
passed tot eevon tel Roses of Somerville, with whom 
they still remain, and the representation acd residue 
of the property, of both Scots and Snglish branches 
ane urited, after a separation of more than 600 
years. ’ 

’ ‘His Lordship, who was thé'son of the Hon. Colonel 
Hugh’ Somervilie,* (Second’son of Jantes, ‘the ‘thir- 
reeath Lord 'Somerville,) by’ Elizabeth Lethbridge; 
only child of Christ. L. Esq. of Westaway, -Devon- 
shire, was. born in 1777- e published a spirited 
pamphlet, urging the yeomanry to arm and defend their 
property ; and raised a carps of volunteer cavalry, (the 
west Somerset) of which he, was appointed colonel. His 
health réndering a change of climate necessary, in 1796 
he visited Lisbon, where he employed himself in a 
national undertaking of the first importance, the ob- 
taining a stock of the celebrated Merino sheep, for the 
purpose of introducing them ‘into Great ‘Britain, and 
thus rendering our clothicrs independent of Spain, for 
the indispensable article of wool. This patriotic 
scheme his Lordship accomplished with considerable 
d{ficulty, and no small.risk. 





The following sketch of his Lordship’s character is 
from the pen of one of the most eminent writers of 
the pirornt dey. ‘ . 

“Fate has during the last twelve months deprived 
the Scottish Peerage of some of its noblest names. 
The three B porcaec peers, Dukes of Hamilton, Buc- 
cleuch, and Lennox, and the Earl of Errol (eldest of 
the Scettish Earls), have been successively removed 
from the scene. Of these, with the exception of the 
Duke of Hamilton, there were none whose age pre- 
pared their triends for’ the fatal change. (Hamilton, 
79; Buccleuch, 47; Errol, 47; and Somerville, 42 
years.) ‘The others werejin the prime of life, or little 
past ic and mature manhood, fitted by experience for 
council, and not disqualified’ by age from active exer- 
tion. ‘To this melancholy list we have now to add 
Lord Somerville’s name, ranking among the most 
ancient of the Scottish Barons by the right of birth, 
(created a baron by Robert: III. anno’ 1396,) and enti- 
tled by every personal quality, to the deep and affec- 
tionate regrets of his countrymen. 

John, the fifteenth Lord Somerville, succeeded ¢o his 
uncle in 1796. He was soon afterwards elected one of 
| thejsixteen representative Peers of Scotland, and sat in 
two successive Parliaments in that capacity, (in 1796 
and 1802.) He was appointed President of the Board 
of Agriculture, (March 28, 1798,) an office which he 
filled for several years with much honour to himself 
and eminent advantage to the objects of that institution. 
Before he sutceeded to his title he had already distin- 
guished himself by his zeal in agricultural pursuits, 
and indeed in every object which could promote the 
national welfare aud general comfort of the people. He 
was early distinguished by the favour of his Sovereign, 
or rather, if we may use the germ, by the friendship of 
that revered Prince. His Majesty, shortly after Lord 
Somerville’s succession to his title and estates, took an 
opportunity to let him know that he was not ignorant 
how his time had been employed.—‘ The pursuits of 
agriculture,” said the King, ‘* particulafly become an 
English gentleman, and I eh more of the British 
nobility displayed the same zeal for public improve- 
ment.” Lord Somerville’s appointment as one of the 
Lords of the Bedchamber followed in a few years. 
This office gave him immediate accessto the person of 
his Monarch, and a congeniality of. pursuits united 
them still’ more intimately ; but although a courtier, 
Lord Somerville could not be termed in the ordinary 
accepration of the word, a politician. He returned 
with the most dutiful affection the regard of his Sove- 
reigu; he felt it his duty as a member of the Legisla- 
ture, and honoured and admired the British Constitu- 
tion; but he kept aloof from political party, detested 
political intrigue, and never permitted difference of 
political opinion to interrupt the harmony of private 
society. When he served his friends, and‘he was most 
anxious to forward: the, views of those whom he 
thought deserving, he did it by his interest with those 
in power, not as a politician, but as a private friend; 
and as no man was more generally beloved, his influence 
was such as usually rendered his solicitations effectual, 
and many who now bewail his death must add the tears 
of gratitude to those of friendly sorrow. : 

Lord Somerville’s favourite studies were of an.agri- 
cultural nature, and respected the growth of stock, the 
mprovement of land, and the other objects of national 
economy His skill, even in the minutiz of these pur- 
suits, was so remarkable, that a Lord of the Bedcham-| 
ber, and oue of the best-bred men in Europe, was often, 
chosen an arbiter by the professicnal graziers and) 
butchers of Smithfield, to decide disputed questions| 
concerning the weight and value of cattle. In fact, he 
had turned the full energy of an active and enterprising 
mind into this particular channel, and had obtained a 
proportional acquaintance with all the details of infor-’ 
mation concerned with it, 

These favourite pursuits engaged Lord Somerville in 
the prosecution of various schemes, some of which 
proved eminently successful, while others terminated 
in failure. ‘Che same may be said.ef various publica- 
tions, inv which he threw out hints for nationalimprove-| 
ment in general, and for abridging und facilitating the| 
labours of agriculecure. But whatever difference of; 














‘cendeéd to mute’ animals, who’ were ‘the companions 
and instruments of his amusements... A nature so suse 
‘ceptible of kindly emotions, was of course liable to oc- 
casional ifrirabilty. But the flash of passion was as 
'transitory‘as it was sudden; and if, in the course of its 
influence, he conceived himself to have injured the feel« 
‘ings of his meanest dependent, he was uneasy until he 


‘had in some way of other made atonement for the sup-/}: 





posed offence. 
In: society, Lord Somerville’s presence diffused a 





| chiefly studied the great book of human life, and his'| 


|| of last month, (October, 1819,) possessed of his senses, 





\degree of general cheerfulness, and even happiness, | 
‘whith;‘perhaps, many more learned, tnore witty, or! 
‘more profound, would have in vain endeavoured toin- 
spire. His miod had a general tincture of British lite- 
rature; and he was, in particular, so Well acquainted 
with the works of Shakespeare, that few men, could 
either quote from him more aptly,or enjoy more keenly, 
an allusion to his writings. But Lord Somerville had 


cenversation was full of aneadotes, both serious and) 
humourous, which evinced the depth of his observation 
and his knowledge of character. 
His talents for conversation were regulated as well 
as adorned by his general disposition to please and to 
amuse. His good nature led him to searcli for, and 
his good sense to discover, the particular tastes of his 
friends er his guests. And, keenly interested as he 
usually was in the prosecution of some favourite scheme 
of his own, he was never so engrossed by it as to pre- 
vent his interesting himself inthe pursuits of his friends. 
Lord Somerville’s kindness seemed to give him the 
same prejudice in favour of the improvements or plans 
ot his friends, which self-Jove, in most instances, is apt 
to limit to one’s own. | He delighted to praise, ffot from 
a desire of increasing his own popularity as bespeaking 
favour, but from an honest and kindly teeling, which 
veiled the defects of ‘his friends, and augmented their 
merits even in their own eyes.. He brought cheerfulness 
with him into society, and left content and augmented 
happiness behind him. “ 
ord Somerville spent a considerable portion of his 
time in Scotland every yack The society in that 
country is still somewhat limited by the exclusive pre- 
judices of an ancient gentry in favour of their own 
rank- Noman,in a rational degree, knew the value 
of ancient family and high birth better than Lord So- 
merville; but he endeavoured on many occasions, and 
with eminent success, to unite the different ranks of 
society, without hurting the feelings of the lower, or 
compromising the dignity of the higher orders ; and it 
was the usual consequence, that the latter departed in- 
structed, and the former honoured, and both gratified 
from their mutual intercourse. 
Lord Somerville’s person and manners were admira- 
bly qualified to render him the central point of such a 
society. ‘loahandsome person and face he added the 
most polished manners, uniting frankness, kindness,and 
courtesy in such just proportion, that it was impossible 
to say which quality predominated. He had the rare 
merit (only to be found in a Briton of high rank) of 
combining the knowledge of the agriculturist with the 
manners of the courtier; and, as has been said of 
Virgil in his Georgics, could treat even of the lowest 
agricultural topics without losing his dignity of charac- 
ter. In these pursuits, as well as in the rural sports, 
which he followed keenly and successfully, he had 
frequent and familiar intercourse with the lower clas- 
ses and peasantry, and most of them in the neigh- 
bourhood were known to him by person and name; 
yet his affability was so well qualified by dignity, that 
there occurred no instance of any one being seduced 
by it to exceed the bounds of due respect. His ex- 
tensive and well-judzed charities rendered him still 
dearer to the lower classes, and it was always with an 
especial view to their augmented comforts that he 
shaped those various plans on which his mind was so 
actively employed. 
Such was Lord Somerville. Distinguished in public 
life by patriotism, and an enlightened zeal for the im- 
provement of the country to which he belonged, and 
dear to his numerous friends, from the warmth of his 
heart and the amiable personal qualities which we have 
endeavoured to describe. ‘hese properties had doubt- 
Jess their corresponding foibles, arising out of a sdn- 
guine temper and quick feelings. But these were of 
a nature so innocent, chat, like a slight irregularity in 
a beautiful countenance, they rather gave individualit 
to the character than impaired its lustre. Although 
Lord Somerville’s health had been early impaired by 
the consequences of a severe fall from a curricle, it 
was so far restored that his friends might, in the 
course of nature, have long enjoyed the happiness of 
his society. Diis alilar visum!) And, we may add, 
that it is no good omen of the times, otherwise gloomy, 
when those so well qualilied by situation and talents 
to sustain the best interests of the country, are removed 
from us when their services might be most availing. 
When the fatal period arrived, Lord Somerville was 
travelling towards Italy with his sister, Miss Somer- 
ville. With his usual kindness, he had left his surgeon 
behind him at Portarlier, to attend a countryman of 
distinction, whom he found extremely ill at that place, 
He himself enjoyed his usual state of health until he 
was attacked by a Spear at Vevai, of which the 
symptoms soon proved mortal. He lingered to the Sth 


reconciled to his fate, and endeavouring to sooth the 
sorrows of those around him. The presence of an 
English clergyman afforded him in his last moments 
the consolation of receiving the visible symbols of that 
religion which he had always sincerely professed. On 
the Sth he expired, when, to borrow an idea from a 





opinion may exist concerning the wisdom or expedi- 
ency of his plans, the determined purity of his motives | 
was never doubted. As an author, indeed, he had no | 
ambition to be distinguished, farther than by throwing | 
together various and miscellaneous hints, suggested by || 
his active mind and keen observation. And of his|| 
schemes, it might be in general observed, that none ter-| | 
minated in any selfish prospect of advantage to himself, |) 
but were always grounded upon views of general and | 
national utility. ‘he pains which he devoted to fol- 
lowing out such objects, indicated a perseverance equal) 
\to his quickness of observation,and more than once suc- 
jceeded in realising views, which, at first sight, seemed, 
|altogether fanciful, Even where he failed, his miscer- 
riage was a caution to others, as a stranded vessel nod 
comes a beacon to those who hold the same course,| 
In these, the great pursuits of Lord Somerville’s lite, be 
may be well said to have deserved the gratitude of his 
country. | 

In religion, Lord Somerville was a humble and devout 








/religion, and sincere in the practice of its precepts. His, 
| private virtues we cannot here delineate, without vio-| 
lating the delicacy whith attended his conduct during, 
life, and ought to follow him tohistomb. It is enough 
to say, that he wasan affectionate brother, an easy mat 
ter,an active and affectionate friend, Few men,indeed, 
have possessed a ‘kinder and more benign spirit; and 





| 


its influence extended itself not only around the social] 
circle of friends and relatives who surrounded him, 





|| poet whom he read and relished, a warmer heart was 





but diffused itself amotigst-his domestics, and evendes- 


never made cold by death. 





* Appolnted major of Burgoyne’s (16th light) dra- 
goons, in December, 1759. While under the com- 
mand of Count Schaumbourg Lippe, in Portugal, in 
August, 1762, he took the town of Valencia d’Alcan- 
tara, which he entered at the head of the above regi-| 
ment, and having dislodged the enemy from the houses, 
entirely destroyed the regiment of Seville. 
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Tower, that like some old pyramid dost rear 
August thy massive pile, which lightning strook 
In days of yore! while rolls this earthy sphere, 
The ages of mankind shall on thee look ; 
For he, who pacing lone the river mead, 
Watch'd the sun’s glory that around thee shone, 
With wild enthusiast gaze, though dark his deed, 
Hath found in thee a monumental stone. 
With no benignant hand outstreteh’d to save, 
That boy his mortal slumber took ; 
The bigot scowl’d upon his unblest grave, 
And Bristowe’s sons his memory forsook— 
Thou the sole shrine that sepulchres his name, 
Dark as his fate, and solemn as his fame 


FROM ‘THE'HERMIT IN 
LONDON. 


—— 


(Continued from our former Papers. ) 


Round, round, and round-about they whiz, they fly, 
With eager worrying, whirling here and there, 

“They Know nor whence, nor whither, where, not why. 
To'acter hurry-seurty,’ going, coming, 
Maddening the summer air with ceaseless humming. 
Frere. 





SELECTIONS 





HYDE PARK ON A SUNDAY. 

“1 wish there was not such a thing as a Sunday 
iv the whole year,” said my volitile friend, Lady 
Mary Modish. “ A fine Sunday draws oat as many 
insects, from the butterfly of fashion down to the 
grub-worm, from some court leading out of Bishops- 
gate Without or Bishopsgate Within, as a hot sun 
and a shower of rain can produce in the middle oi 
June. The plebs flock so, that you can scarcely get 
into your barouche or currick without being hustle: 
by the men-milliners, linen déapers, and shop-boys, 
who have been serving you all the rest of the week 
Bad horsemen and pedestrian women, parées a out- 
rance, ultras in conceit and in dress, press upou 
you on'every hand ; and yet one cannot be at chure!s 
all day, nor make a prisoner of one’s self because it 
is Sunday. For my part, [ am enniydée, beyouil 
measure on that day ; ‘and were it not for my harp 
and a little scandal, there would be no getting 
through it all.” 

The carriage now drew up to the door, and har 
ladyship proposed that [ should take a corner in it, 
and go down the Park just once with her and hei 
ylunger sister, merely, as she said, “to show he 
friends that she was in town.” “ What legions of 
counter coxcombs!” exclaimed she, as we entered 
Grosvenor Gate, The tilbury and dennet systen 
is a great convenience to these people. Upon th: 
plunder of the till, or by overcharging some parti- 
cular article sold on the Saturday to a négligente, 
who goes shopping more for the purpose of meeting 
her favoured swain, than for any thing’ which she 
wants to purchase; it is so easy for these once a- 
week beaux to hire a tilbury and an awkward groom 
in a pepper and salt, or drab coat, like the incog. 
of the royal family, and’ to sport their ddious per- 
sons in the drive of fashion. Some of the monsters, 
too, have a trick of bowing to ladies whom they do 
not know, merely to give them an air, or pass of! 
their customers for their acquaintance, 

“ There!” continued she, “ there goes my’ pluimas. 
sier, with fixed spurs, like a fleld:officer, wd Fiding 
as importantly as if he were one of the Lords of the 
Treasury. There again is my banker's clerk, so stifi 
and so laced up, that he looks more like an Egyptian 
mummy than aman, What impudence! He’ has 
got some groom out of place with a cockade in his 
hat, by way of imposing on the world fbr a beau 
militatre, I have not common patience with these 
eveatures, I have long since left off going fo the 
play on Saturday, because, independently of my pre- 
fereace for the opera, these insects from Cheapside, 
and so on westwards, shut up their shops, cheat the 
masters, and font les importans about nine o'clock 
The same party crowd the Park on Sunday ; but ou 
black Monday, return like school-boys to their work 
and you see them with the pen behind their ear, cal 
culating how to make up for their hebdomadal ex 
travayauces, pestering you to buy twice as much as 
you want, and officiously offering their arm at yous 
carriage door.” 

At this conjuncture, Mr. Millefleurs came up to 
the carriage perfumed like a milliner, his colouy 
much heightened by eome vegetable dye, and resolved 
neither‘ to blush unseen,’ nor waste his ‘ sweetness 
on the desert air.’ Hie approach was very muel: 
like what [ have heard of the Spice Islands, Twi 
false teeth in front shamed the others a little in thei; 
ivory polish, and his breath savoured of myrrh lik 

a heathen sacrilice, or the incense burned in one of 
their temples, He thrust bis horse’s head into th: 
carriage (I thought) .a little abraptly and jndeco- 
Hi 

smiled very affectedly, adjusted his bat, pulled ; 

lock of hair across his forehead with a view of show 


rously; but f perceived that it gave no offence. 


ing, first, that he had a white forehead, and next 
that the glossiness of his bair must have owed its 
lustre to at least two hours brushing, arranging, pes 
fuming, and ungventiig. 
head still closer to us, dropped the rein upon bis 
neck, hung half in and half out of the carriage, with 
his whip stuck under his arm and a violet in the cor 
ner of his mouth, a kind of impudent stare in his 
eyes, and a something half too farniliar, yet half 


He now got lis horse's 


courtly, in his manner. 

“ What a beautiful horse 2’ said Lady Mary 
“ Yes,” replied Millefleurs, “ he is one of the best. 
Dred “horses in Europe.” JF must confess that f 
tliought otherwise, nor did admire his being vo near 
his bead being troublevome to me; “ and,” conti- 
nued he, “ the best fencer in Europe.” This accom. 
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BRISTOLIENSIS. 


plishment I had myself excelled ins bat 3 was igno- 
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rant of its becoming a part of equine education. 1 
rged him to explain, and amused him at my own 
expense very much. He, however, was polite enough 
to instruct my ignorance ; and informed me that he 
was a high-couraged horse, and one of the best leapers 
of fences that had ever been seen. Lady Mary con- 
descended all this time to caress the horse, aud to 
display her loveiy arm ungloved, with which she 
patted his neck, and drew a hundred admiring eyes. 
The Exquisite, all this time, brushed the animal 
gently with a highly scented silk handkerchief, after 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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woman that ever looked though a veil, this moment 
gone into the garden, It is said, by the by, that 


she protected by a certain peer; but I believe her 


to be a rich diamond merchant's wife: the whole 
Park is iu a blaze about her.” ' 
I confess. A lovely picture is worth contemplating ; 


but my designs go no further. 1 suspected, however, 


that this was an adroit manceuvre to get rid of me 
for a time. I therefore requested permission to 


alight for the purpose of looking into the garden. 


This was cheerfully agreed to; and Lady Mary 


which he displayed a cambric one, and went through promised to wait until I had feasted my eyes on the 


a th d little minauderies which would have 
suited an affected woman better than a Lieutenant 
in His Majesty's brigade of Guards. Although he 
talked a great deal, the whole amount of his dis- 
course was, that he gave only seven hundred guineas 
for his horse; that his groom's horse bad run at the 
Craven y that he was monstrous lacky that season 
on the turf; that he was a very bold horseman bim- 
self; and that being engaged to dine iw three places 
that day, he did not know how to manage; but that 
if Lady Mary dined at any one of the three places, 
he would cut the other two. 

At this moment a mad brained Ruffian of quality 
flew by, driving four in hand, and exclaimed in a 
cracked but affected tone, “Where have you hid 
yourself of late, Charles?” “1 have been one of 
His Majesty's prisoners in the Tower,” said Mille- 
fleurs; meaning that he had been on duty there ; 
and, turaing to Lady Mary, in a half whisper he 
observed, “ Although you see him in such good 
form, though his cattle and his equipage are so well 
appointed, be got out of the Bench only last week, 
having thrown over the vagabonds bis creditors : he 
is a noble spirited fellow,"as good a whip as any in 
Britain, full of life aud of humour, and I’m happy 
to say that he has now a dozen of as fine horses as 
any io Christendom, kept bien entendu in my name, 
but there are wheels within wheels.” 


" 

He now dropped the violet, kissed his hand, and 
was out of sight in two seconds. A fine young 
man!” said her Ladyship, I bowed assent, and of- 
fered ber some Eau de Cologne which J had about 
me, as a corrective to the scent which her taper 
fingers had gained by patting the well bred, fencing 
horse. “ Alas!” thought. 1, “this young rake bas 
made his impression!” Lady Mary has a fine for- 
tune, and I am sorry to see her thus dazzled by this 
compound of trinkets and cosmetics, whe, deeply 
involved in bis circumstances, will, in a short time 
squander a great part of her property. But Mr. 





fascinating Incognita. The happy swain then offered 
to take my place till I returned ; and this avrange- 


ment seemed tu please all three. Our Exquisite 


entangled his spur in her Ladyship’s flounces ; but 
‘it did not discompose her in the least. 1 recom- 
,mended chevaur de frise in future, at which she 
|laughed ; and the step was Jet dowa for ine. 
Arrived in the gardens, I sought la bella senora 
in vain; and am now uncertain whether I was 
hoaxed or not, although our Exquisite most solemn- 
ly protested that the Nabob had seen. her. Isat 


scandal of the liveried tribe. “ How does your coat 
fit you, Sir Jerry ?” cried one footman to another : 
“ You'll only have to try it ou. I once lived with 
your old mistress, who was determined that I should 
not eat the bread of idiness ; for I never got a mo- 
ment’s amusement whilst I was in her service. She 
sacks the card-money ; measures out the provisions 
like a nip-cheese purser of a man of war; notes 


I am a great amateur 


down for a moment on the Jow wall; aud heard the 


all discoloured and half pleasant. Goes home and 
sees with delight a new packet of books. Reads an 
account of a man who saw a spectre, and almost 
sees it himself. Goes to bed, and sees in his sleep 
a vision shockingly mixed up of oddity and horror., 

The Observer of Nature—Sees the first fine spring 
day and leaps up with transport. Sees a world fal! 
of beauty and pleasure even in towns. Sees the 
white pigeons careering round the steeple, the 
horses issuing forth with new strength and spright- 
liness, the dog scampering about his master in 
hopes he is going towards the fields, and hyacinths, 
ftarciésuses, and violets in the green markets : and 
seeing these, he cannct but hasten the faster to see 
the country. Instead of reading his book at home, 
he takes it with him, and sees what the poets de- 
scribe. He sees the returning blue of the sky, the 
birds all in motion, the glancing showers, the after- 
laughing sun, the maiden blossoms in the gardens, 
the thickening leafiuess of the hedges, the perfect 
young green of the meadows, the bustling farm- 
yards, the far prospects, the near and odorous 
bowers, the bee bounding forth with his deep song 
through the lightsome atmosphere, the kids leaping, 
the cattle placidly grazing, the rainbow spanning 
the hills in its beauty aud power, the showers again, 
the blue sky again, the sun triumphing over the 
moisture like bright eyes above dewy lips, the per- 
fumed evening, the gentle and the virgin moon. 
Going home, every thing again with the 
‘united transport of health and imagination, and 
in his dreams sees his friend and his mistress as 
happy as himself. 








Poetry. 


H THE CRUSADER’S RETURN. 








down every thing in her d—d account book ; and 
if you can make a guinea besides your wages, I'll 
allow you to eat me roasted: but you'll not be long 
there, though the old man is a good-natured fool 


temper,” 
quite enough for me. 


Much more was added; but this was 


th drol i H 
A We bhs0seu 


enough, deaf and druuken, snuffy, but never out of 


(From Ivanhee. ) 
High deeds achieved of knightly fame, 
From Palestine the champion came ; 
The cross upon his shoulder borne, 
Battle and blast had dimm’d and torn. 
Each dint upon his batter’d shield 





ated something concerning a fellow-servant of his 
and one of high rank, whieh almost induced me to 


/ cane him. 


At my return to the carringe, I delicately hinted 
a part of what I had heard; but it had no effect: 
neither had the tearing of the lace flounce, nor the 
want of principle of the young four-in-hand buck : 
all seemed to pass with her ladyship as matters of 
course in high life. And yet she is virtuous, pru- 
dent, and well principled; but she is far gone, as 
Mrs. Marvellous calls it, and I ain sorry for it. 

Five o’clock now called us to dress, and a third 
succession of company arrived, who all appeared 





Millefleurs is a complete Merveilleux ; and that is 
quite enough for my volatile friend, | 

Looking after him for a balf minute, she per- || 
ceived a group of women in the very last Parisian i 
fashions. “There,” said she, “there is all that || 
taffeta, feathers, flowers, and lace can do; and yet 
you see by their loud talking, and their mauvuis 
ton, by their being unattended by a servant, and by 
the bit of straw adhering to the petticoat of one of | 
them, that they have come all the way from Fleet- | 
steect or Ludgate Hill in a hackney coach, and are 
now trying to play the women of fathion. See the 
awkward would-be-beau, tov, in a coat on for the 
first time, aud boots which have never crossed a 





_o=-- —- 


horse,” 

Mrs. Marvellous now drew up close to us.“ My 
* said she, “ 1 um suffocated with 
dust, and am sickened with vulgarity; but, to be 
sure, we have every thing in London here, from the 
House of Peers to Waterloo house, and the inhabit- 


dear Lady Mary,’ 


ants of the catch-penny cheap shops all over the 
town. Luwnst tell you about the trial, and about 
}.ady Barbara's mortification, and about poor Mrs. 
(.~'s being arrested, and the midnight Myht to the 
coutivent of our poor Dandy » who arrived in 


an open buat, our borough member ruined, his wife 





ed posed, strong suspicious about the children, young 
Willoughby called out, thought slack, pretended 
that be could wot get a second, Lavender upon the 
greund—all a hoax.” 

Here she laccrated the reputation of almost all | 
ber acquaintance, end 1 perceived that to this part 


to have dined, and on whose cheeks set the flush 


Was token of a foughten field ; 
And thus beneath his lady’s bower 
He sung, as fell the twilight hour : 


&» Joy to the fair !—thy knight behold, 
Return’d from yonder land of gold ; 

No wealth he brings, nor wealth can need 
Save his good arms and battle steed 5 

His spurs, to dash against a foe— 

His lance and sword, to lay him low ; 
Such all the trophies of his toil, 
Such—and the hope of Tekla’s smile ! 


66 Joy to the fair! whose constant knight 
Her favour fired to feats of might ; 
Unnoted shall she not remain 

Where meet the bright and noble train ; 
Minstrel shall sing and herald tell— 





of punch and other strong liquora. In these groups 
were children drawn by dogs, or by their papas, in 
little chairs; others in arms; fat landladies, tall 
strapping wives, aud tame submissive husbacds— 
the emblems of domestic drill and of petticoat sub- 
ordination. Every insect of fashion flew off on 
fancy’s wing at the appearance of le tiers état. 

And now commenced the pleasures and the labours 
of the toilette, which I leave my fair friend to in- 
dulge in, convinced at the same time qwelle aura 
des distractions. 

Tue Hermit in Lonpon, 





+ 


Mark ‘yonder maid of beauty well. 
*Tis she for whose bright eyes was won 
The listed field of Ascalon! - 


« Note well her smile !—it edged the blade 
Which fifty wives to widows made, , 
When, vain his strength, and Mahmoud’s spell, 
Iconium’s turban’d soldan fell— 

See’st thou her locks, whose sunny glow 

Half shows, half shades, her neck of snow? 
Twines not of them one golden thread, 

But for its sake a Paynim bled. 


*¢ Joy to the fair !—my name unknown, 


» 





Calendar of Mature. 


(From the Literary Pocket Book for 1820.) 


SPRING, 

The Mere Lounger—Sees his face in the glass, 
and yawns. Sees his tailor, who informs him that 
it is spring. Sees several pcrsons, horses, aud suits 
of clothes in Bond-street. Sees some pretty faces 
Sees a great deal of green and white in the milli- 
ner's shops, and thinks the country mnst be getting 
pretty. Takes a ride round the Regent's Park, and 
sees Jones, 

The Mere Man of Business—Sces his clerks or 
apprentices up. Sees his customers come in all day. 
Sees their money. Sees faces occasionally go by 
Sees shelves and bundles all about him. Se¢gs his 
lawyer aud broker. Sees dinver with brief trans- 
port, just time enough to get an indigestion. Sees 


to his accounts in the evening, and endeavours tof} 


think himself a happy man, Sees his goods adulte- 





of her couversation the serving men attached to | 
but! carriages were most particularly attentive. 
Wheu she drove off, 1 observed to Lady Mary, that 
“Tiheught people of quality were not sufficiently 
cautious of speaking before their servants, and that 
they owed to themselves and to polite society more 
care ja this particular.” She gave a slight toss with 


her head, and said, “Oh! they know nothing i 





anours aad high Hfe; they cav't understand our 
cvoversation,” Twas, however, quite of a different | 
vpraivu, ia which Twas afterwards still wore con. | 
firmed, 

Qur Exquisite vow came up to the carriage a! 
second time, with sume Concert tickets which he! 


and he louked,as | 


much as to say, “ Thou arta happy dog, old geutle- 


wished my fair fricnd to take; 


man |" 


me, © T just met Sir Peter Panemar the Nabob, and! 


A telegraphic sigaal passed, and be said to || 


pall that the poets have said about it. 


ated, Goes to bed, and sees in his dreams a great 
{pale multitude looking at him, whom be sets down 
‘for people be has cheated. Sees himself expossd, 
jand wakes ina trepidation. N. B. It is the fumes 
\of indigestion, which in these and other cases in- 
‘wpire a man’s dreams with a certain Delphic horror. 
| Lhe Bigot-—Sees the sunshine, and ibinks how 
happy he and his friends will be in heaven excla- 
sively, Sees a. party going towards the country 
laughing, and gaily dressed.” Sees in thei only so 
many devoted victims to eternal fire; calls the world 


ja vile world; and sees his debtor sent to prison. 


Sees the building of his chapel going on, and counts 
jup his profits, monied and eternal. Sees his servant 
bringing ina green gouse for dinner; and says, with 
‘an air of dehghtful regret, that he fears his friend 
ithe gun-maker is too date. 
| The Mere Sportsman—Sees a fox. Sees him 
several times over, Sees a yirl’s complexion and 
jancles, Sees his friends all drunk after dinver. 

The Mere Sedentary Licer—Sees his tougue in 
the glass. Sees the fiue weather, and calls tu mind 
Takes his 


be swears thay there is the wost beautiful Spanish“ fiest walk this year, and sees numberless things, but 


Each deed, and all its praise, thine own; 
Then, oh; unbar this churlish gate, 

The night dew falls, the hour is late. 
Inured to Syria’s glowing breath, 

# feel the north breeze chill as death ; 

Let grateful love quell maiden shame, 

j And grant him bliss who brings thee fame.” 


nee eae 


Logierian System. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


~ —— 


S1rn,—My proofs were ready when I promised 
them; but, thinking “ Simon Gulled” would in the 
meantime see the propriety of an unequivocal reply 
to my former letters, so as to substantiate any claim 
to veracity, I deemed it prudent for this very reason 
to withhold them. His reappearance has, however, 
arsured mé, :that it. is not bis intention either 
to retract, or to offer well-grounded evidence in sup- 
port of his assertions, the want of which, bas, 
hitherto placed his character in a most suspicious 
point of view. It is not my wish to use degrading 
appellations, yet disguised as he is, he must feel 
that the abuse he complaius of, has been brought 
on by the very circumstance of his having founded 
bis “enquiries,” (as he calls them) on the ground 
of wilful premeditated mendacity ; so of course he 
could not Sut expect, that unless the foundation 
would support the superstructure, the whole fabric 
must tumble into ruins. I allude particularly to 





and in case I may be charged with heaping unmerit- 
ed abuse, 1 hope to prove incontrovertibly the truth 
of what J have above stated. The Logierian System 
Was first introduced in Great Britain on the 15th 
July, 1816, when an Academy was opened at the 
Music-hall of this town: only four pupils remain 
of those whose commencement is dated prior to the 
4th December of the same year, the youngest of 
whom is now eight, and the eldest fifteen years of 
age. Their parents and friends being in every re- 


the instance he adduced of the fadlure of the System, ; 





hatever. 

can see no reasonable 
gation not being proved; yet in the view of 

|ing to issue the question so important to the tis} 
generation, of what is, or is not, the most read 
veying to the young mind a knowledge of 
they profess to study, and of forming the fi 
a corpespdndiag neatness and 
ate and’imfartial investigation in 
and responsibility for candour in ju 
parties should be satisfied, into the compa 
advantage derived by four, five, 
pupils of the “old” and “new System,” who 
struction; this comparison to be 
formation. . Relying on Mr. Gulled throw; 


you his name, and procure pupils for the 
of competition, the comparison may’ be 
thinks proper. | 

-<:,,.%. Your obedient servant, Q; 


Or any number of 


be warranted to have received an equal extent of in 


! taken both op the 
matter of pigno forte playiny and of theoretical ix, 


obstacle in the way—that he will not hesitate to give 
POF pou 
M Made a 
soon and ‘as public or private a manner ag ly 
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GAME XXVI. 


(holt, page 540.) 
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An urn, a a heart, was lately d 
under the-pew of the Le Despencer family, in E 
4 Peckham Church, which is su paved to be that of¢ 
of the Wettenals, ancestors of his Lordship. 


A respectable young man and his wife were 
suffocated in their beds, in a house near Temple G 
Bristol, by the effluvia arising from a pan of chare 
ee in. a room for the purpos 
a 4 t. 


The King of Sweden, according to advices § 
Berlin, has ordered one hundred medals to be stra 
in gold, silver, and copper, in honour of a hun 
individuals of: all nations who have contributed tot 
civilization and improvement of mankind. 


Oo a oS the year 1765, & 
ish French cook established. in Paris, the first of 

and had the sign over the door inscribed ‘V4 
a ego Ri 
nos 
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“Co Correspondents. 
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